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and Bellario. The latter generously takes the blame for
the princess's injury on himself, and Philaster, struck
by this magnanimity, admits his guilt. Arethusa,
improbably enough, is permitted to decide on their
punishment. In the outcome she marries Philaster in
prison, the usurper is forced to acknowledge him as the
rightful heir and the voice of slander is stilled by the
revelation that Bellario is a girl, who had disguised
herself out of love for Philaster. Even more improbably,
Arethusa, knowing the girl's infatuation, retains her in
their joint service, thereby ending a play, which, if
it had any relation to real life, could certainly not
have stopped short on the verge of so promising a
situation !

The only noticeable point about this plot is the
surprise ending. In Twelfth Night we are aware from
the start that Viola and Cesario are one. The comedy
depends on the fact that the audience are in the know,
while Orsino and Olivia are not. The dramatist has
taken them into his confidence and given them that feeling
of comfortable superiority which Bergson describes as
one of the main sources of merriment. In Philaster there
is, of course, no idea of comedy behind the disguise.
It was the surprise that counted. It was a convenient
means of bringing to an illogical but satisfactory con-
clusion a play which was essentially false and exceedingly
popular. Nor have writers of mystery thrillers neglected
the same device.

A disciple of Beaumont and Fletcher, with the latter
of whom he sometimes collaborated, was Philip Massinger
(1583-1640). He was inferior to both as a poet, but
easily surpassed them in dramatic force. Eighteen
of his plays are extant, but it is not by his tragi-comedies
on the Beaumont and Fletcher model that he is remem-
bered. His fame rests on an excellent comedy, A New
Way to Pay Old Debts* in which he reverted to the
vigorous, well-planned " humour-comedy" of Jonson.